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TOWN’S SPELLING BOOK. 


WE have seen it asserted, in several papers, printed in the State of New 
York, that a certain modern invention, called ‘ Town’s Spelling Book,’ is 
used in the Massachusetts schools. We have noticed the same statement, 
in the ‘Common School Assistant,’ a paper, published in the city of New 
York, under the editorial charge of ‘‘ Professor J. Orville Taylor.”’ This 
statement is calculated to mislead, and we cannot be accessory, even by 
silence, to its circulation. From an examination of returns, made by our 
school committees, in compliance with the law, we are enabled to say, 
that these statements are erroneous ; as the book is to be found in but 
very few, if any, of our schools, and in none, we believe, which would 
be taken as guides. Had we supposed there was danger, that such a 
collection of enormities would have been admitted, either by teachers or 
committees, into our schools, we should have felt it to be our duty to have 
given it all the notoriety it deserves, as being preeminently the worst spell- 
ing book, ever prepared. We believe such a quantity of literary error 
is no where else to be found between two covers. The weightiest allega- 
tion against other spelling books has been, that they taught nothing, besides 
words. The whole scope and drift of this, are, toteach error ;—not general 
error only, but particular error. It breaks up error into minute particles, 
and administers it with every word. 

Town’s Spelling Book (edition of 1838) is presented to the public with 
the following brief and modest Title-page. 


‘< TOWN’S 
SPELLING BOOK, 
IN WHICH 
CHILDREN ARE TAUGHT THE FORMATION, SPELLING, AND 
MEANING OF WORDS AT THE SAME TIME ; 
CONTAINING NEARLY ALL THE PRIMITIVE WORDS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, ARRANGED IN COLUMNS, CORRESPONDING 
\IN SYLLABLES AND PLACE OF ACCENT ; 
EACH WORD IN EVERY COLUMN BEING A REGULAR DEFINER 
OF ITS OPPOSITE ; 

WITH THE ADDITION OF ALL THE IMPORTANT PREFIXES, AND 
SUFFIXES, WHICH, COMBINED WITH THE PRIMITIVE 
WORDS, FORM THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

DESIGNED 
TO IMPART A DISTINCT IDEA, WHILE LEARNING EVERY NEW 
WORD, AND IN 
EVERY CHANGE OF THE SAME WORD.” 


_ From this it appears, that the peculiar merit, claimed for this work, con- 
sists in an arrangement of the words of our language in two or three paral- 
lel columns,—‘‘ each word in every column being a regular definer of its op- 
posite,”’ so that, when there are two parallel columns, any two words, hori- 
zontally placed, are held to be synonymes, and when there are three columns, 
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then the three words, horizontally placed, are also synonymes, and hence, 
may be used indiscriminately. 

By this book, therefore, children are to be taught, not only that almost 
every primitive word in our language has its synonymes—one, two, or more, 
but that the spirit of unity extends, in most cases, even to the number of 
syllables and to the places of accent. 

Should some tyrant propose, for his own amusement, to reduce his sub- 
jects to classes of two, three, or more, in each class ; impressing, by me- 
chanical force, an exact resemblance in features, stature, &c., upon all he 
saw fit to include in the same class ;—that is, if we may use such an ex- 
pression, should make synonymes of them—no greater distortion of frame, 
no greater stretching or clipping, no more smoothing down of the features 
of one, or forcing into relief, those of another, would be necessary, than 
is requisite, in the present case, to reduce the words of our language to 
the plan of Mr. Town. Nay, if, for the purposes of the experiment, the 
tyrant should not make his selection at large, from all his subjects, assort- 
ing them, as far as possible according to natural resemblances, so as not 
to shave down one or make another jut out—to prolong one or cut another 
off, any more than dire necessity should require ;—but should resolve on 
producing such a uniformity, amongst persons whose names had the same 
number of syllables, and also the accent on the same syllable, he would be 
rendering very much the same service to his subjects, which Mr. Town, in 
this book, has rendered to our language. 

In order to remind our readers of the views, entertained by such a 
learned philologist and elegant writer as Dr. Blair, on the importance of 
rightly appreciating the different significations, even of words most nearly 
related to each other, we will present them with an extract from his lecture 
‘On Perspicuity and Precision ;’ and will then give them some specimens 
of Mr. Town’s Procrustean method. We make no apology for the length 
of the extract, as a reperusal will not be injurious to any, and it may reach 
some, to whom it is new. To discriminate between words of kindred sig- 
nifications would, indeed, be an excellent exercise for the more advanced 
scholars in some of our best schools. 


‘* The great source of a loose style, in opposition to Precision, is the injudicious use of 
those words termed synonymous. They are called synonymous, because they agree in 
expressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, if not always, they express it with 
some diversity in the circumstances. ‘They are varied by some accessory idea which every 
word introduces, and which forms the distinction between them. Hardly, in any language, 
are there two words that convey precisely the same idea ; a person thoroughly conversant 
in the propriety of the language, will always be able to observe something that distinguishes 
them. As they are like different shades of the same color, an accurate writer can employ 
them to great advantage, by using them, so as to heighten and to finish the picture which 
he gives us. He supplies by one, what was wanting in the other, to the force, or to the 
lustre of the image which he means to exhibit. But, in order to this end, he must be 
extremely attentive to the choice which he makes of them. For the bulk of writers are 
very apt to confound them with each other ; and to employ them carelessly, merely for 
the sake of filling up a period, or of rounding and diversifying the language, as if their 
signification were exactly the same, while, in truth, it is not. Hence a certain mist, and 
indistinctness, is unwarily thrown over style.’’ 

‘* In our own language, very many instances might be given of a difference in meaning, 
among words reputed synonymous ; and, as the subject is of importance, I shall now 
point out some of these. The instances which I am to give, may themselves be of use; 
and they will serve to show the necessity of attending, with care and strictness, to the 
exact import of words, if ever we would write with propriety or precision. 

‘* Austerity, severity, rigor. Austerity, relates to the manner of living ; severity, of 
thinking ; rigor, of punishing. To austerity, is opposed effeminacy ; to severity, relaxa- 
tion ; to rigor, clemency. A hermit, is austere in his life; a casuist, severe in his 
application of religion or law ; a judge, rigorous in his sentences. 

‘* Custom, habit. Custom respects the action ; habit, the actor. By custom, we mean 
the frequent repetition of the same act ; by habit, the effect which that repetition produces 
on the mind or body. By the custom of walking often on the streets, one acquires a 
habit of idleness. 
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‘* Surprised, astonished, amazed, confounded. I am surprised, with what is new or 
unexpected ; I am astonished, at what is vast or great; I am amazed, with what is 
incomprehensible ; I am confounded, by what is shocking or terrible. 

‘* Desist, renounce, quit, leave of. Each of these words implies some pursuit or object 
relinquished ; but from different motives. We desist, from the difficulty of accomplishing. 
We renounce, on account of the disagreeableness of the object, or pursuit. We quit, 
for the sake of some other thing which interests us more ; and we leave off, because we 
are weary of the design. A politician desists from his designs, when he finds they are 
impracticable ; he renounces the court, because he has been affronted by it; he quits 
ambition for study or retirement ; and leaves off his attendance on the great, as he becomes 
old and weary of it. 

‘* Pride, vanity. Pride, makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity, makes us desire the esteem 
of others. It is just to say, as Dean Swift has done, that a man is too proud to be vain. 

‘* Haughtiness, disdain. WHaughtiness, is founded on the high opinion we entertain of 
ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion we have of others. 

‘* To distinguish, to separate. We distinguish, what we want not to confound with anoth- 
er thing ; we separate, what we want to remove from it. Objects are distinguished from 
one another, by their qualities. ‘They are separated, by the distance of time or place. 

‘* To weary, to fatigue. 'The continuance of the same thing wearies us ; labor fatigues 
us. I am weary with standing ; I am fatigued with walking. A suitor wearies us by 
his perseverance ; fatigues us by his importunity. 

‘* To abhor, to detest. ‘To abhor, imports, simply, strong dislike ; to detest, imports also 
strong disapprobation. One abhors being in debt ; he detests treachery. 

‘* To invent, to discover. We invent things that are new ; we discover what was before 
hidden. Galileo invented the telescope ; Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. 

‘* Only, alone. Only, imports that there is no other of the same kind ; alone, imports 
being accompanied by no other. An only child, is one who has neither brother nor sister ; 
a child alone, is one who is left by itself. There is a difference, therefore, in precise 
language, betwixt these two phrases, ‘Virtue only makes us happy ;’ and, ‘ Virtue 
alone makes us happy.’ ‘ Virtue only makes us happy,’ imports, that nothing else can 
do it. ‘ Virtue alone makes us happy,’ imports, that virtue, by itself, or unaccompanied 
with other advantages, is sufficient to do it. 

‘* Entire, complete. A thing is entire, by wanting none of its parts ; complete, sy wanting 
none of the appendages that belong to it. A man may have an entire house to himself ; 
and yet not have one complete apartment. 

* Tranquillity, peace, calm. ‘Tranquillity, respects a situation free from trouble, consid- 
ered in itself ; peace, the same situation with respect to any causes that might interrupt 
it; calm, with regard to a disturbed situation going before, or following it. A good man 
enjoys tranquillity, in himself ; peace, with others ; and calm, after the storm. 

‘<4 difficulty, an obstacle. A difticulty, embarrasses ; an obstacle, stops us. We 
remove the one ; we surmount the other. Generally, the first, expresses somewhat arising 
from the nature and circumstances of the affair; the second, somewhat arising from a 
foreign cause. Philip found difficulty in managing the Athenians from the nature of their 
dispositions ; but the eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest obstacle to his designs. 

‘‘ Wisdom, prudence. Wisdom, leads us to speak and act what is most proper ; prudence, 
prevents our speaking or acting improperly. A wise man, employs the most proper means 
for success ; a prudent man, the safest means for not being brought into danger. 

‘« Enough, sufficient. Enough, relates to the quantity which one wishes to have of any 
thing ; sutficient, relates to the use that is to be made of it. Hence, enough, generally 
imports a greater quantity than sufficient does. The covetous man never has enough ; 
although he has what is sufficient for nature. F . 

** 70 avow, to acknowledge, to confess. Each of these words imports the affirmation of a 
fact, but in very different circumstances. 'To avow, supposes the person to glory in it ; to 
acknowledge, supposes a small degree of faultiness, which the acknowledgment compen- 
sates ; to confess, supposes a higher degree of crime. A patriot avows his opposition to 
a bad minister, and is applauded ; a gentleman acknowledges his mistake, and is forgiven ; 
a prisoner confesses the crime he is accused of, and is punished. _ 

‘“‘ To remark, to observe. We remark, in the way of attention, in order to remember ; 
we observe, in the way of examination, in order to judge. A traveller remarks the most 
striking objects he sees ; a general observes all the motions of his enemy. 

‘* Equivocal, ambiguous. An equivocal expression is one which has one sense open, and 
designed to be understood ; another sense concealed, and understood only by the person 

who uses it. An ambiguous expression is, one which has apparently two senses, and 
leaves us at a loss which of them to give it. An equivocal expression is used with an 
intention to deceive ; an ambiguous one, when it is used with design, is, with an intention 
not to give full information. An honest man will never employ an equivocal expression ; 
a confused man may often utter ambiguous ones, without any design.” __ 

‘* These are instances of words, in our language, which, by careless writers, are apt to 
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be employed as perfectly synonymous, and yet are not so. Their significations approach, 
but are not precisely the same. ‘The more the distinction in the meaning of such words 
is weighed, and attended to, the more clearly and forcibly shall we speak or write.*’’ 


We now recur to the words, as they lie stretched and mangled, on Mr. 
Town’s rack. It seems necessary to remind our readers, that those placed 
horizontally, are alleged to be synonymes. 


dine eat, 
but suppose a man eats at sunrise, is it dining ? 
fry cook, 


to cook, is to fry, of course, whether it be done by boiling, roasting, or 
baking. 


polt blow, 
sal salt, 
spud knife, 
sip sup, 
fang tusk tooth, 


that is, elephants have fangs, wild boars have teeth, and ladies have tusks! 
The next triplet surpasses all power of French cookery. 


broil roast bake, 
are not beef, mutton, and pork, synonymous also ? 
perch sit roost, 


‘‘Victory perched on his banner,”’ may then be exchanged for ‘‘ Victory 
roosted on his banner.” 
cygnet swan, 
by the same rule, is not a chicken, a hen,—a foal, a horse,—and a babe, a 
mah ? 
fucus paint, 
garter string, 
Let us hear no more of ‘‘ Knights of the Garter ;’’ but, more delicately, 
‘“‘Knights of the String.” 
accent tone sound, 
of course, there are no more tones than there are accents ; and there are 
as many accents as there are sounds. 
truncheon cudgel, 
Shakspeare says, 
———‘‘ The hand of Mars 
‘‘Beckoned with fiery truncheon, my retire,” 
which may be read, 
‘* Beckoned with fiery cudgel my retire.”’ 
float waft carry, 
A wagoner floats his load from Boston to Albany ; a porter wafts his bur- 
den through the streets ; a buoy carries in the channel. 





fritter pancake, } 
funnel tunnel, 
Saturn planet, 
lunate ; wooly, 
limous slimy, . all on one page. 
neuter neither, 
nocent guilty, 
pennate winged, 
toged gounded, J 
On another page, are the following barbarisms. 
loricate coat crust, 
oscitate yawn gape, 


‘** In French, there is a very useful treatise on this subject, the Abbe Girard’s Synonymes Francoises, 
in which he has made a large collection of such apparent synonymes in the language, and shown, with 
much accuracy, the difference in their signification. It were much to be wished, that some such work 
were undertaken for our tongue, and executed with equal taste and judgment. Nothing would contribute 
more to precise and elegant writing.” 
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torrefy 
vellicate 


twitch 


dry, 
pluck, 


Again, we find such compounds as these ; 


macerate 
caboose 


consanguinity 


make lean, 
ship kitchen, 
blood relation, 


We challenge the keeper of any Lunatic Hospital, to match the following. 


doctor 
pamper 
Venus 
rolling 
tragedy 
harmony 


leech 
saginate 
Lucifer 
voluble 
comedy 
melody 
pedagogue 


litigious pugnacious 


schoolmaster 


physician, 

glut, Why not add, Jupi- 
Satan !! ter, Black Hawk, 
fluent, and Betty Martin ? 
drama, 

music, 

pedant, 

quarrelsome, 


How much the language is enriched by such contributions as the follow- 


ing. 
cold 
fat 
hard 
hot 
green 
greenish 
fuscus 


blake 


gelid, 
pinguid, 
callous, 
calid, 
glaucous, 
porraceous, 
brown, 
yellow, 


auxesis is enlargement ;—virago is heroine ;—canorous is musical ;—co- 


ruscant is glittering. 


There are also columns for words of alleged opposite significations, in 
which such examples are given as woman, man ; husband, wife ; and, at 
the end, there is a table of miscellanies, probably found not to be reducible 


to any scientific classification. 


longiminous 
noctambulist 
noctivigant 
solivigant 


Among these, are 


having long hands, 
night walker, 
wandering by night, 
wandering alone, 


There are also classes of words, where the noun is given in one column, 


and the adjective in another. 


ice 

bean 
pop y 
chaff 


reeds 
dross 


( we follow the au- 
( thor’s spelling, 


For instance, 


glacious, 
fabaceous, 


papaverous, 


paleaceous, 
ferulaceous, 
scoriaceous, &c. &e. 


Other classes are arranged in this way ;— 


Adjective. 
cauliferous 
cruciferous 
glandiferous 
nuciferous 
glanduliferous 
cheliferous 


ee 
ee 


ee 


omniferous 
gemelliperous 7 
racemiferous ‘a 
corymbiferous 
hederiferous ” 


(bearing) 


(having) 


cupriferous (producing ) 


Noun. 
stems, 
cross, 
acorns, 
nuts, 
glands, 
claws, 
copper, 
all kinds, 
twins, 
fruit in 
clusters, 
ivy, 
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lithopagus (eating or feeding on) stones, 
equivorous “4 horse flesh, 
ophiophagous sig _ _ snakes, 
ombrometer (an instrument for measuring) rain, 
trybometer i friction, 
echometry (the art of measuring) echo, 

66 


baculom’etry distance, 
capnomancy (the art of divining by) smoke, 
gastromancy as belly, 
ophiom’ancy au serpents, 

But we fear, we shall unsettle the brains of our readers, if we add to this 
catalogue. Milton calls rhetoric one of those organic arts, which enable 
men to discourse and write perspicuously, elegantly, and according to the 
fitted style of lofty, mean, or lowly. What an aid must ‘’Town’s Spelling 
Book’ be to enable men to discourse or write perspicuously, elegantly, and 
according to the fitted style of lofty, mean, or lowly. 

The great majority of the words in this book may be divided into two 
classes ;—viz., into words, which are set down as synonymous, but which 
are not so ;—and into words, which may be synonymous, but are’ so only 
because a new word has been coined, or an obsolete one revived for that 
purpose. Teaching the children in our Common Schools, the first class of 
words, is wholly wrong ; and teaching them the Jast, is wholly unnecessary, 

While language is used for practical purposes, there will be serious ob- 
jections to establishing, among the signs of ideas, any thing analogous to a 
community of goods. 

But we have already spent far more time upon this work, than it would 
demand, except for its mischievous tendencies. We have spoken of it, 
only in that character, on which its claims are expressly founded. It is 
equally obnoxious to criticism, in its orthography, in its division of words 
into syllables, and in its departure from its own rules, in regard to the ele- 
mentary sounds of letters. The mischief of putting such a book into the 
hands of our children, would be unspeakable. It would destroy in asingle 
generation, what learned and wise men in all ages have been striving to 
obtain ;—viz., precision and accuracy in using the instrument of language. 
In more than ninety-nine cases in every hundred, of conversation, of debate, 
of reading, even in regard to material things, it is impossible to have the 
very thing present with us, which is the subject of our thoughts. In the 
absence of the thing, we want exact words to describe it. When we depart 
from accuracy in speech, and in writing, we not only cease to obtain knowl- 
edge, but we acquire—either nothing—or error. We exhort all parents 
and teachers, therefore, to look through, at least, a few pages of this book, 
before they are induced, by any persuasion, to put it into the hands of their 
children. If they will do this, we have no fear as to the result. 





MR. WATERSTON’S LECTURE. 
(Concluded from page 213.] 

The next suggestion I would make, will be more or less directly connected 
with punishments. 

Ist. A teacher should never plainly accuse a scholar of a fault, where he 
is not positively certain that the fault was by him committed. If the teacher 
imagines it was by him, he may question him, and tell him what he fears, 
—— should not absolutely accuse him, unless he knows that the boy is 
guilty. 

2nd. Never punish solely on the testimony of another. Better that the 
boy should escape a merited punishment, than receive a punishment he does 
- _ through testimony which may have been prompted by private 

-will. 
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3d. Never resort to corporal punishment, when other punishments will 
answer. A teacher in one of our public schools, found that several of the 
little children were restless and disposed to whisper. He punished thema 
number of times, till finally, he said, ‘‘ I do not see that you grow any bet- 
ter. Children, why will you not try to do as well as youcan? I wish you 
to come to me every day, for a week, after the school is over, and tell me 
how you think you have behaved.” He has found that children who were 
not prevented from whispering, and making disorder, by the fear of punish- 
ment, are prevented by being made their own monitors. 

4th. When corporal punishment must be resorted to, let it never be 
done in anger. Let the child feel that it pains you, as much, at least, as it 
does him ; that it is done in sorrow, and tor his benefit. And would it not 
be well that such punishments should be administered in the absence of 
others ? The presence of companions, generally awakens feelings of obsti- 
nacy, whereas if the boy is alone, and has been spoken to kindly, and has 
had opportunity for reflection, it will probably be more to his advantage. 
Let the conscience of the child be appealed to. Lead him to feel from an 
inward witness, that he deserves punishment ; and, above all, to fear wrong, 
more than the punishment of wrong. 

Once more ; If a teacher finds that he has punished unjustly, let him can- 
didly own himself in the wrong, and, as publicly as the punishment was 
given, so publicly let the acknowledgment be made. A teacher will never 
lose any dignity or influence by acknowledging a fault. On the contrary, 
he will thus teach the scholars that he loves truth, and that that shall gov- 
ern him in all things. He will show his love for justice, and thus give a 
lesson which may be of lasting benefit. 

Having considered the subject of punishments, let us now consider the 

amusements of children. As a means of exerting a moral and spiritual 
influence, these should be attended to. They generally do much to form 
good or bad habits, and often leave a lasting effect upon the character. Chil- 
dren enter into their amusements with their whole heart, and a teacher 
should always feel a sympathy with them, as long as their amusements are 
innocent. The character of a child may often be more fully discovered, in 
his plays, than at any other time, and a teacher who wishes to understand 
the individual characteristics of a child, must know something of his 
sports, 
The teacher of Sir Isaac Newton thought him a dull boy ; he would 
have understood him better, if he could have watched him at his play, and 
seen him joyfully absorbed in making curious mills, and setting mice to 
turn them. And so also with Sir Humphrey Davy ; he cared little for 
books, but took delight in trying experiments, and in roaming the country 
for minerals. 

If we would find out the hidden springs of a child’s mind, we should know 
something of his plays. We may often there, better than elsewhere, see the 
secret impulses of his being. Ferguson, when a boy, would lie, by the hour, 
patiently on his back, and with beads, upon a thread, measure the distances 
of the stars ; while the fiery genius of Schiller was manifested by his pas- 
sionate fondness for the beauty and majesty of Nature, by climbing the pine 
during the thunder-storm, and gazing into the tempestuous sky, to ‘see 
whence the fire came. 

Thus the true foreshadowing of the child’s character, may be seen dur- 
ing the hours of recreation, when the mind freely follows out its natural 
desires ; and, as there is then the tirst shadowing-forth of the character, 
so then will any false step work the most evil. When the tender bud first 
unfolds, the slightest mildew may blast it. When the small fountain first 
bubbles up, one drop may poison its waters. 

The child who joins in demoralizing games, or who joins in innocent 
games, with demoralizing companions, may easily be led astray. John 
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Bunyan was, in this way, nearly ruined, and Richard Baxter came near 
being a gambler ; while many, perhaps, who might have been a Bunyan, or 
a Baxter, have gone down to their graves, gray in iniquity, never having 
been led to retrace their steps. ‘* The lessons that are thus learned in 
youth, often reach inwards to the very core of being.” 

Henry the Fourth, of France, was found by an ambassador, at romps with 
his children. ‘“‘ Are youa father ?”’ said the king, ‘‘ if you are, | will go on.” 
Of course, this could not be followed by the teacher ; but he may, at least, 
show some sympathy with children, in their guileless mirth. I know there 
are practical difficulties in attempting to do much in this respect in many 
of our schools. Still it is possible that something may be done. ‘There may 
be some games of so rough a nature, that they tend to excite the passions, 
and lead to anger, coarse language, or profanity ; there may be other games 
which tend to excite a gambling spirit, and the teacher may show wherein 
these are bad, and how they would operate, if, instead of buttons or mar- 
bles, they should stake large amounts of property. He might show that it 
is the same thing, in principle, to pitch coppers, as to pitch guineas. | 
have known a teacher in one of the highest public schools in this city, in 
the Winter, on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, join in skating with 
his boys ; another, who,when there was a holiday, would take the boys who 
wished, on a ramble into the country ; and last summer, the head teacher 
of one of our grammar schools, met many of his children in the mornings, 
before breakfast, on Copp’s Hill, where they walked about, and sang hymns. 
He found that their eyes sparkled the brighter for it, and that in school 
hours, they were more devoted to their studies. 

Thus, if the teacher will feel an interest in the amusements of his schol- 
ars, and lead them to keep from all except those which are pure, even in 
their recreations, their good feelings will be called forth, and their very 
hours of pleasure, will expand and beautify their sweetest aflections. 

The interest that the teacher feels in a scholar, should never be confined 
to the schoolroom. Many an opportunity for exerting moral and spiritual 
influences, will be lost if the teacher is thus limited. In the street, and in 
the dwelling, the teacher should show himself the friend. A smile and a 
kind word, will be long remembered. Ifa child is led to believe that all 
you care for him, is for your own reputation, that you care not for his im- 
provement, any further than he happens to be your scholar, and that the 
school committee will judge of you, by him, the respect and affection of 
the child is checked, and in the same proportion, you lose your influence. 

If a child is sick, in as far as possible, the teacher should visit him. 1 
know that this is a great claim upon a teacher’s time, and that in large 
schools, it cannot always be done. But to some degree, it can be done ; and 
when the teacher cannot go, some scholar may be sent. There are in this 
city, some teachers of public schools, who exert a wonderful influence in 
this way. In visits among the poor, I have been delighted to hear parents 
and children speaking with gratitude and love of the teacher’s calls. 
‘* Certainly,” they say, ‘‘he is one of the kindest men we ever saw, for he 
comes right in, and asks with so much feeling, how we all do.”” The poor 
remember such things, and their hearts are made happy. 

There is still another thing, though I hardly know how far it can be car- 
ried. There may be a bond of sympathy between the day school and the 
Sunday school. I know some children, who have brought a line, addressed 
to the Sabbath teacher, stating that through the week they have been good ; 
and their little hearts have throbbed with delight, as they handed it to the 
teacher. No silver medal could have pleased them more, while the influ- 
ence was, I believe, unspeakably better ; for the child was led to feel that 
the day-school teacher respected the Sunday-school teacher, and the Sun- 
day-school teacher was interested in the doings of the week ; while there 
was also a good opportunity for the Sunday teacher to make such remarks 
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as might guard the child against wrong feelings, and encourage him in the 
right. 

I should say further, that where it is possible, all teachers of day schools, 
should become teachers in Sunday schools. This, some might say, would 
be making the teacher’s labors interminable, and certainly be going beyond 
all bounds of moderation. 

So it might well be thought, if it was not a known fact, that the teaching 
on the Sabbath, instead of a labor, becomes a refreshment to the mind. In 
the Sunday school with which | am connected, we have six teachers who 
are engaged in teaching every day through the week, and these teachers 
are among the most devoted, indetatigable teachers, we have in the school. 
Through Summer’s heat, and Winter’s storms, they come with delight. 
Now it is impossible that such teachers should not carry the spirit of the 
Sunday school into their week’s labors. Like the traveller, who, in passing 
through a spice-grove, carries with him long after, the fragrance, so will 
they, trom those blessed sanctuaries of the Lord, carry the spirit of holiness. 


The points already dwelt upon, will greatly retard, or accelerate the 
moral and spiritual influence of the teacher ; but I would go further. I have 
said, there might be objections to set times, but such teachings might be 
introduced more or less directly, at all times. For instance, in the stud 
of geography, suppose a scholar were reciting a lesson on Greenland, how 
aptly might the teacher speak of the wild deer who live there, and ask the 
children where they imagine these creatures find food amid those perpetual 
snows ; and then tell them of the delicate moss which grows beneath the 
surface. In speaking of Africa, he might allude to the foot of the camel, 
as adapted to the desert sands ; and thus with every place on the face of 
the earth, the child might associate some new evidence of God’s goodness 
and wisdom. At times, the seasons, and their varied peculiarities, might 
be spoken of. Bring in flowers, or a bird’s nest, pick up a feather, or a 
straw; indeed, nothing can be found, but what may suggest some impor- 
tant spiritual lesson, and serve as a text-book for natural and interesting 
remarks. 

Or, further, suppose a boy happens to find something in the street, and 
you say you wish to ask all a question. ‘‘I should like to have you give me 
your opinion on this subject ; James Smith found a dollar, and he said, 
‘I’m glad I’ve found it, for I shall give it to my mother, to buy wood.’ 
‘You ought not to do that,’ says Richard, ‘because it is not yours,’ 
‘And what makes you say so ?’ says James, ‘for I found it, and William 
Jones found sixpence, the other day, and he said, ‘‘ finders are keepers ;”’ 
and besides, my mother wants wood, and I heard her say, this morning, she 
had no money to buy any.’ Now, scholars, what, should you say, ought 
to be done? Ought James Smith to keep that money? What reasons can 
you give, why he should keep it, and what, why he should not ?” 

Here the scholars might give their opinions, and then the teacher might 
give his. He might go into the principles of the thing, and he might close 
by showing, that this money perhaps belonged to such or such a one ; for 
instance, James Smith, by making inquiry, might find that the money be- 
longed to a poor girl, the child of a widow, and that it was the pay for mak- 
ing so many shirts, and that she intended to purchase with it some conve- 
niences for her sick mother. 

Or, again, conscience may be spoken of, and questions put to the schol- 
ars. Do infants have a conscience? Do the bad? Does the conscience 
ever sleep? Does it ever die? Have you ever felt it ? Have you ever 
read about it? Can you tell any stories or facts about it ? Will it’ go with 
the soul to another world ? and so on. | 

Or, the teacher may go upon more philosophical ground, and show the 
child the influence of the Inward and the Outward ; show him, that every 
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man makes his own world ; that as a man thinketh, so is he, and go is al] 
that he looks upon. 

Here is a tree bearing fruit, and three men stand near it. The first man 
smacks his lips, and says, ‘* delicious fruit !”’ thinking of nothing but his own 
appetite. ‘The second, admires its beauty, and exclaims, ‘‘ how splendidly 
the fruit hangs among the green leaves, while the blue sky shines through 
the branches!” ‘‘How good, and how beautiful !”’ says the third. “| 
thank God that he thus mingles beauty with use, and strives to make his 
children happy. ‘There is a neighbor round the corner, who has been quite 
ill, this three weeks, I will try to purchase some of that fruit, that I may 
take it to him.” 

Here is the man of appetite, the man of taste, and the man of devotion 
and benevolence. They all look at the same tree, do they not? and yet 
they have as different feelings, as if looking at three different trees, in so 
many different planets. And let these three men go all over the world, 
and gaze at the same objects ; and all the while, they see things in as dif- 
ferent light, as if in three different worlds. 

Or, again ; two men live in a valley, full of singing birds, and luxuriant 
foliage. One loves God, and, filled with calm joy, feels as if in paradise ; 
the other has, in this very place, committed a murder; to him, it is asa 
hell. ‘The music stings his ears. The foliage is spotted with blood, and 
the sighing wind, sounds like the gasp of the dying. These men stand in 
the same valley, yet the one sees beauty ; the other, gloom; the one is 
happy, the other wretched. ‘This is the power of the Inward over the Out- 
ward. This is every man’s making his own world. And so always, with 
the virtuous and the vicious : the one says, ‘‘ Who can show us any good ?” 
the other exclaims, ‘‘ The earth is full of His riches !”’ 

Thus, you may take a thousand questions, and unfold them to children, 
and awaken thoughts which will never perish. 

I would have teachers study the heart, and try to implant right motives ; 
—to go to the very root, and establish sound principles. 

Outward goodness is a mere shell. It is the shadow of ashade. There 
must be something within, or it has no substance. Such goodness will only 
follow religion, like one of John Bunyan’s characters, while she wears her 
silver slippers. Such goodness falls in the hour of temptation. It reminds 
one of the Oriental tale, Lord Bacon tells of, where a cat was changed to a 
lady, and she did very well, and behaved very lady-like, till a mouse ran 
through the room, when she down on hands and feet, and chased it. So 
with children ; if their goodness is only an outward thing, when tempta- 
tion comes, they will down and follow. Give them right motives, sound 
principles, and they will be firm. In after-life, the dashing waves of afflic- 
tion may howl around them, but they will stand serene amid the tempest. 

Luther once said, ‘‘Men are not made truly righteous by performing 
certain actions which are externally good ; but men must have righteous 
principles in the first place, and then they will not fail to perform virtuous 
actions.” 

The true teacher will strive to enlighten the conscience, and set before 
the scholar, motives that will endure ;—to awaken feelings of honor, a love 
for truth, and a supreme desire for the highest excellence. 

Some may say, ‘‘ this sounds well, and may be very true in the ab- 
stract ; but in our schools, such a state of things could not be brought 
about.” I am aware there are great difficulties. But what is good in 
theory, we should strive to make good in practice. Besides, much of what 
has been spoken of, has already, in'some schools, been put in practice. In 
one of the public schools in this city, it is not uncommon for girls, who, in 
moments of thoughtlessness, have committed faults, to go up after the school 
is over, and voluntarily give information concerning themselves, to the 
teacher. In this, their only reward is a feeling that they have acted hon- 
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orably, for they are marked, and thus sufferin rank. At other times, when 
certain scholars have been reproved, others have, from a sense of right, 
held up their hands, and, when called upon, stated that they had, during the 
week, committed the same fault; and they felt, that they, in justice, must 
suffer also. 

At one of the private schools, where there is an interesting group of little 
girls, whose teacher diffuses a spiritual influence through all that she does, 
it is her custom, at the close of the quarter, and especially on the last day 
of the year, to tell each scholar what she considers her particular failing ; 
and what she hopes each one will strive to amend during the year. ‘These 
are always occasions of interest, and she has found them to be productive 
of good. In this school, was a little girl about eight years old. She wasa 
child of great natural ability, kind-hearted, and of great strength of purpose ; 
but she had no control over her feelings. Naturally of a nervous temper- 
ament, the least thing excited her, and caused her to fall into the most vio- 
lent passions. She would stamp with anger, and, for a time, appear un- 
conscious of what she said or did. On the Jast day of December, as 
the teacher in turn addressed each scholar, ‘‘Oh, what good things,”’ said 
she to her, ‘‘I should hope of you, if you did not yield so to your feelings. 
How I wish that before the close of another quarter, you may have learned 
to control your temper, for this destroys your own happiness, and that of 
those around you.” 

She made no reply, but seemed deeply affected. The next morning, it 
being New Year’s day, many of the scholars came running in with some little 
offering of affection. ‘This little girl stood looking at them for a moment, 
and then, throwing her arms around her teacher’s neck, she whispered, ‘‘I 
have no present to give you, but I bring something which I know you will 
like as well.”? ‘*‘ And what is that ?”’ saidthe teacher. ‘‘ A firm resolution 
to govern my temper,”’ was the reply ; ‘‘ and I know I shall succeed, for I 
am not trying in my own strength, I have asked God to help me.” 

From that day, until the close of the quarter, not once did that child give 
way to her temper ; and, although the blood would often rush to her cheek, 
and the tear start to her eye, yet she resolutely controlled every expression 
of passion. 


During the present lecture, many suggestions have been offered, but they 
have been offered principally as suggestions. What will do for one, will 
not do for all. Each must judge for himself, and every one must have plans 
growing out of his own nature. Mr. Abbott may keep the best school, and 
he may write the best book ; but if any man takes Mr. Abbott’s book without 
Mr. Abbott’s spirit, he will not keep a school like Mr. Abbott, though he 
follow the rules ever so strictly. 

The great thing, after all, is the spirit of the teacher. The teacher, in 
order to inspire his pupils with a love for truth, must be inspired with a love 
for it, himself. As Sir Philip Sidney said to the poet, ‘‘ Look into thy heart 
and write,” so may it be said to the teacher, Look into thy heart, and teach. 
He who governs himself best, will probably govern his school best. 

Before I close, I wish to speak of an objection that arises in the minds 
of some, to the spread of moral and spiritual influences in our schools. They 
fear the schools will become sectarian. But, can we not distinguish between 
our own doctrinal views, and the vital spirit of Christianity—the universal 
soul of religion? I suppose that all could unite in singing the hymn the 
angels sang at the birth of Christ, and all could listen to such sermons as 
our Lord’s sermon upon the mount. 

It seems to me, that any intelligent teacher could speak upon ten thou- 
sand subjects, without betraying to what sect he belonged. He could speak 
of all the Christian graces. He could speak of the power of prayer ; of the 
love of God; of the beauty of holiness. He could, with his whole soul, 
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urge them to be pure in heart, and to hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
He could speak of the beautiful and sublime truths of ethics and natura] 
religion. He could instruct the young in all the duties they owe to society, 
He could teach them, while developing their intellectual nature, the impor- 
tance of strengthening their higher powers, and keeping their lower pro- 
pensities in subjection. While all Nature is one vast laboratory, full of 
wonders, while all history is one interminable crowd of good and bad ex- 
amples, while the human soul is gifted with such hopes and fears, passions 
and aspirations ; the teacher will surely have ample scope, without touch- 
ing upon his own doctrinal opinions. Let him speak of love to God, and 
good will to man, and then, without infringing upon private views, he will 
be to the children, what the Law was to the Jews ; ‘‘a schoolmaster to 
bring them to Christ.” 

The name of God is whispered in the wind, woven in the leaves, crystal- 
lized in rocks. Every thing speaks of Him, from the grain of sand, to the 
rolling planet. Why, then, in a universe so vocal with the praise of God, 
should the teacher be dumb? Why, when the meanest reptile that crawls 
in the dust of the earth, bears witness to the goodness of Jehovah, should 
the teacher, gifted with speech, remain silent ¢ Shall he speak of the law 
of gravitation, as if it were a law by itself? of Nature, as if Nature were 
all? ‘The wide world is as God’s presence-chamber. The laws are his 
will, and Nature is his work. Let, then, the child see that the teacher feels 
this ; let the teacher bow down with awe, and the child will bow down also. 

Then will the teacher feel that he has room for the highest powers of his 
nature. ‘Then will he reverence his profession. ‘Then will he go among 
his fellows, and feel not one whit abashed. Among merchants, and artists, 
and statesmen, he will walk erect. 

Then will the humblest teacher of the most humble school feel a joy in 
her vocation. ‘Though she is poor, and her children are poor, her work is 
a noble work, and not only honorable, but blessed before God. Though 
her little flock should be collected from garrets and cellars, though the chil- 
dren are clad in the coarsest garb of poverty, they are the lambs of the 
Great Shepherd, and may be made worthy to be numbered with the first- 
born of the church, and prepared to become fellow-citizens with the saints 
for ever. 





WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED, 
OR 


JACK DOWNINGISMS. 


‘*Were children accustomed from infancy to hear nothing but correct 
conversation, there would be but little need of their learning arbitrary rules 
of grammar ; they would naturally speak and write correctly. Hence it 
is, that children of educated parents,:are generally so much more easy and 
graceful in their conversation, than the children of the uneducated. Our 
language, like our manners, is caught from those with whom we associate ; 
and if we would have the young improve in this important part of education, 
we must be careful that they hear no vulgarisms from us. Parents and 


teachers cannot be too particular in their use of language, in the presence 
of imitative children.’’—Pestalozzi. 


nat-u-rally not nat-rally, 
nature ‘s  nater, 
novel ‘*  nov-vil, 
narrow ‘*  narrer, 
northern ‘*  northun, 
north-west “  nor-west, 


neigh-bor-ing ‘*  nabrin, 
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negroes not negurs, nor niggers, 
nurseries ‘*  nusseries, 
native ‘* native, 


New Or’leans 


observant 
opposite 
ocular 
occasion 
overshadowed 
onward 

oil 

others 

often (of-fn) 
obedient 


paragraph 
point 
partic-u-lar 
perpetual 
picture 
parted 
perfectly 
period 
pretty 
principal 
presently 
pop-u-lation 
party 

posts 
preference 
produce 
path 

pillows 
process 
partridge 
pop-u-lar 
precepts 
Pennsylvania 
petulant 
perpendicular 
post-ures 
prospects 
placid 
pudding 
promontory 
peradventure 


‘* New Orleans’, 


observunt, 
op-site, 
ok-ke-lar, 
occash’n, 
overshaddered, 
onwud, 

ile, 

othuz, 

of-ten, 
obediunt, 


paragraft, 
pint, 
partic-e-lar, 
perpetooal, 
picter, 
pahted, 
pertecly, 
perid, 

putty, 
principul, 
presenly, 
pop-er-lation, 
pahty, 

poss, 
preferunce, 
pro duce, 
parth, 

pillars, 
process, 
patridge, 
popelar 
précepts, 
Pennsylvany, 
peterlant, 
perpendikelar, 
posters, 
prospecks, 
placid, 
puddin, nor pud’n, 
promontory, 
peradventer. 
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HINGHAM SCHOOLS. 


We have received a communication from Hingham, commenting on a 
passage in this Journal, which may be found in the twelfth number, on the 
185th page. The passage occurs in the fourth number of a series of arti- 
cles, prepared for this paper, and signed ‘A Professional Man.’ In that 
article, it is said, ‘‘ Hingham, noted for its three high schools, paid the male 
teachers of their town schools, the miserable sum of $12 per month, while 
the little town of Hull, with her thirty-seven scholars, came up to the work 
like a man, and paid her teacher $18 per month.” The communication re- 
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ceived, complains that injustice has been done to the town of Hingham, by 
the above statement of ‘A Professional Man.’ It proceeds to say, that in 
that town, there are ten schools, four of which are kept during the year by 
males, four by females, one by a male for six months, and for the other six 
montis by a female, and one school is kept six months by a female. The 
salaries of the male teachers, in the four first-named schools, are $400 a year. 
The other male teacher receives $192 for six months’ services. The female 
teachers receive $14 a month. All pay their own board. Thus, the amount 
paid the teachers, is $2632, which, with other ordinary expenditures, 
amounts to nearly $3000, appropriated by that town for the support of 
schools. Itis further said, that this system has been in operation, with 
some trifling exceptions, for the last ten years. 

This, it will be seen, differs very materially from the statement of ‘A 
Professional Man.’ We are glad of an opportunity to do the town of 
Hingham full justice in this matter, while, at the same time, we must vindi- 
cate our correspondent, ‘A Professional Man,’ and show that no blame 
can attach to him for writing, nor to us for inserting the above statement. 

In the first place, the account given by ‘A Professional Man’ refers to 
the schools, for the year 1836, and not the present year. ‘The Abstract 
of School Returns for the present year, has not yet been prepared. It is suffi- 
ciently apparent from the article, that ‘A Professional Man’ refers to the 
Returns of 1836. Our Hingham correspondent, therefore, has inadvertently 
fallen into an error, in supposing that ‘ A Professional Man’ was giving an 
account of their schools, as they exist at the present time. 

But if the further declaration of our Hingham correspondent is true, (and 
we do not question its accuracy,) viz., that the same system has been in 
operation, with some trifling exceptions, for the last ten years ; then the 
statement of a ‘A Professional Man,’ cannot be correct, in regard to 
the year 1836, to which year it was designed to apply. We have before 
us, the official Abstract of School Returns, for the year 1836, prepared by 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Bigelow, (the Board of Education was not then 
established, ) from which the statement of ‘A Professional Man’ was taken, 
and which sustains him in every material averment. This ‘ Abstract’ is 
an official document, prepared under the authority of the Legislature. It 
must be presumed to be correct. Any person is authorized to appeal to it 
as authority, and to quote from it, as authentic. It had been published 
more than two years, and, so far as we know, had never been questioned. 
Errors, it is true, may have gotten into it, as they find their way into every 
thing human ; but anerror is not to be presumed. Now, from this document, 
prepared and sanctioned by the Secretary of State, it does appear, that the 
town of Hingham paid her teachers, on an average, in the winter of 1836, 
only a fraction over $12 a month, and that in the summer of the same year, 
she paid less than $11 a month. It may further be remarked, that if, in 
consequence of employing females during the winter, the average of wages 
‘in winter” was reduced, it is equally clear, that by employing male teach- 
ers in summer, the average of wages, ‘‘ in summer” was increased. 

The extract, quoted from ‘ A Professional Man,’ at the commencement 
of this article, is modified by himself, in the paragraph immediately suc- 
ceeding that in which it is found. He says, ‘‘ We ought, in justice, to say, 
that the towns spoken of in the last paragraph,’’ (of which Hingham was 
one,) ‘‘ have employed one or more females to teach their winter schools, 
and, as they were employed for a less sum than was given to male teach- 
ers, the numbers stated above, may be a trifle less than their male teachers 
received.” 

Whether the error was in the Return made by the school committee of 
Hingham, for the year 1836, or whether it crept into the ‘ Abstract,’ at 
the time it was prepared in the office of the Secretary of State, we have no 
means of determining. In either case, it is to be presumed that no blame 
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attaches to any one ; and whoever looks for entire freedom from error, in 
so voluminous and difficult a document, commits, himself, the greatest of 
errors. 

We repeat, whether the error was in the Return of the school committee, 
or had its origin at the time the ‘Abstract’ was prepared, we have no 
means of determining. We believe none is imputable to our correspon- 
dent, or to ourselves. As the ‘ Hingham Patriot’ has attributed it to this 
Journal, may we not expect that it will exonerate us ? 





CIRCULAR 


Or THE CoMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
INSTRUCTION, 


Sirn,—The American Institute of Instruction will hold their next annual 
meeting at Springfield, Mass., on Thursday, 22d of August, 1839, and will 
continue in session until the following Tuesday evening. Permit us to 
call your attention to a brief exposition of the origin, progress, and present 
prospects of this Association. 

During the year 1830, a convention of the friends of Education was held 
at Boston. It numbered among its members, many hundred gentlemen, 
from, at least, eleven States of the Union, and was organized by the choice 
of William B. Calhoun, of Springfield, as Chairman, and George B. Emer- 
son and Dr. Joseph W. McKean, as Secretaries. It continued in session 
several days, during which time, the condition of the literary institutions 
inthis country was freely discussed, many of their deficiencies exposed, 
and suggestions made for their improvement ; an interesting course of 
lectures, upon subjects of importance to the cause of education, was also 
delivered by several gentlemen of eminence in the community. 

Before the close of the session, so convinced were all who attended it, 
of the advantages which might be derived from future meetings of a similar 
kind, that measures were taken for the immediate formation of a socicty, 
having for its object, the general diffusion of useful knowledge in regard to 
education. This was the origin of the Institution, in whose behalf we are 
now addressing you. From the period of its organization to the present, a 
course of lectures has been annually delivered, which, together with other 
transactions, were subsequently published and now constitute nine octavo 
volumes. ‘These discourses are the fruits of observation and experience ; 
they embrace correct views, with practical illustrations, upon subjects of 
vital interest to the community, and are daily quoted as authorities. Some 
of them have been estimated so highly, that many thousand extra copies 
were published by subscription, and gratuitously circulated. 

As the gentlemen who have lectured, at the request of the Institute, have, 
in every instance, done so without any other compensation for their services, 
than the consciousness of contributing to the general improvement, no fee has 
ever been charged for the privilege of listening to them ; an invitation to 
attend has been freely extended to all interested in the subject ; and it is not 
among the trifling causes of gratification, that the invitation has been so 
generally accepted. No country, it has beep often remarked, has so great 
an interest as our own, in the education of its citizens. 

Not only private welfare and happiness, and the advancement of the arts 
and sciences, but the institutions of public justice, the privileges of civil and 
religious liberty, and our very existence as a free republic, depend on a 
high state of moral and intellectual culture. The formation of the Institute 
has already done something, and, it is hoped, will do much more, toward 
elevating the standard, and increasing the efficacy, of popular instruction. 

It will furnish the means, by the cooperation of its members, of obtaining 
an exact knowledge of the present condition of the literary institutions, in 
ail parts of the country. It will tend to render universal,—so that it shall 
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pervade every district and village,—a strong conviction of the paramount 
national importance of preserving and extending the means of popular edu- 
cation ; it will tend to raise the standard of the qualifications of instructers, 
so that their profession shall not be the last resort of dulness and indolence ; 
but shall be considered, as it was in the days of republican Greece, an 
occupation worthy of the highest talents and ambition. It will hardly fail 
to show, that education is a science, to be advanced, like every other sci- 
ence, by experiment ; whose principles are to be fixed, and its capacities 
determined, by experiment ; which 1s to be entered upon by men of philo- 
sophical minds, and pursued with a philosophical spirit. 

it will be likely to bring forward the modes and objects of instruction, in 
foreign nations and ancient times, and their applicability to the state of 
things among ourselves. It cannot fail to enlist openly, on the side of 
popular education, the highest intellect and influence among us. If it 
accomplish these, or any of these objects, it will amply reward the labors 
of all who have acted in its formation. 

During the session of the Institute at Springfield, lectures may be expect- 
ed from the following gentlemen: Messrs. G. F. Thayer, Robert Ran- 
toul, Jr., and Thomas Cushing, Jr., of Boston, J. G. Carter, of Lancaster, 
Emerson Davis, of Westfield, Roswell D. Hitchcock, of Andover, D. Mack, 
of Cambridge, Jno. C. Metcalf, of Mendon, Henry A. Miles, of Lowell, 
Alexander H. Everett, of Roxbury, Nathan Munroe, of West Bradford, 
T. H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, B. Lincoln, of Deerfield. The interest 
of the occasion will be heightened by the exercises of the Hampden Coun- 
ty Convention, which will be held at Springfield, on Monday, 26th August, 
at ten, A. M., when an Address will be delivered by the Secretary ot the 
Board of Education, and statements be made, by delegates from the various 
towns in the county, relative to the defects and improvements in the means 
of instruction, within their observation. 

‘To accomplish successfully, the important objects contemplated by the 
formation of the Institute, it is necessary to have the active cooperation of 
those who are best qualified to afford assistance. We have, therefore, 
taken the liberty to address you, and to request that you will favor the 
Institute with your presence, at the approaching session, and influence as 
many as possible, of your friends, to join you. 

Very respectfully, 
Your Obedient Servants, 
Cuarces K. Dittaway, Rorbury,  ) 
SamMuEL Pertes, Brookline, - 
WiruiaM B. Carnoun, Springfield, 
Artemas B, Muzzey, Cambridge, 


Aaron B. Hoyt, Roxbury, Committee 
Tueopore Epson, Lovell, of 
Jacos Aspott, Rorbury, Arrangements. 


Joun Kinessury, Providence, 

J. H. Assort, Boston, 

Cuarces Brooks, Hingham, 

Tuomas CusuinG, Jr., Boston, 
Boston, August 1, 1839, , 
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‘*] remember,” says the celebrated Wesley, ‘‘ hearing my father say to 
my mother, ‘how could you have the patience to tell that blockhead the 
same thing twenty times over ?? ‘Why,’ said she, ‘if I had told him but 
nineteen times, | should have lost all my labor.’ ” 





{Tue Common Scuoon Journat; published semi-monthly by Marsh, Capen, Lyon, § 
Webb, Boston: Horace Mann, Editor. Price, One Dollar a year.] 





























